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CORRESPONDENCE 


Editorial 


EsTIMATE time is here again. Yet once more librarians are preparing their plans for next 
year with the same mixture of realistic pessimism coloured with only occasional dashes of 
idealistic optimism. Some of them during the past nine months will have made an effort to 
create and foster a higher regard for the library service among their councillors, and none 
but the most blatant cynic would suggest that such efforts are foredoomed in the harsh 
atmosphere of the finance committee meeting. 


There is however one aspect of library activity which shows signs of flourishing during 
the coming year, namely the provision of new buildings. The Government has announced 
its intention to authorize increased capital expenditure by local authorities, and although the 
fields of education and road construétion are specifically deferred to the appropriate ministries 
for later announcement, it can be hoped that all but education authorities will be able to 
advance plans for new libraries with a chance of receiving loan sanétion. 


The need for new library building was amply described at the L.A. Conference this year. 
The desperate needs of housing and industrial development have always, and quite rightly, 
taken priority over other building. Such libraries as have been built since the last war have 
largely been replacements of war-damage, or small libraries erected with a minimum of expense 
and materials to meet pressing needs in areas without a library service, or in newly developed 
housing estates. As many librarians are fully aware, most of these small libraries are totally 
inadequate for the demands made on them. In addition, there is hardly a library authority in 
the United Kingdom which has not at least one building which might have been adequate 
fifty or sixty years ago, but which owing to the strides made in that time is now cramped and 
inefficient. It can be said with a reasonable degree of accuracy that there is no central public 
library that is large enough to meet all its needs. (It is rumoured that even the new Kensington 
Central Library will be outdated by the time of its completion.) Several of the Metropolitan 
librarians are finding that great demands are being made on space for storing the Special 
Collections and fiction reserves which they have agreed to maintain. Large and small authorities 
are making valiant attempts to hold more and more books, files of. periodicals and other 
materials, to establish an even greater service to the general public, to industry and to children 
and Students. 


Nor is the situation any better in non-public libraries. Many special libraries are housed 
in accommodation which was not designed for library use at all, and most university and 
college libraries were built when the student population was less than half the present figure. 
Government libraries often find themselves in quarters vacated by other departments, and 
thus are frequently distributed between several floors of a building. 


The main problem in planning a new library is adequately to provide for developments 
over future years. In many architectural circles it is held that the useful life of a building 
should no longer be considered in terms of up to one hundred years, and that technical and 
social changes are so rapid that buildings will lose their efficient functional qualities in the 
future at an ever-increasing rate. This is undoubtedly true of factories, power stations and 
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the like, but can it ever be true of libraries 7? Probably the answer is ves, but the cost of a large 
library is so high that even the loan repayment is likely to take some twenty years to complete, 
and the most liberal must concede that the building should be adequate for a further twenty 
years. This means that close attention must be given to such matters as (1) What form will 
the principal media of communication take in 1990? (2) Will printed books as we know 
them now Still be the stock in trade of public libraries then ? (3) Will periodicals, whether 
popular or specialized, be produced still independently or in their present form ? (4) Is there 
now any sign that the public is becoming mentally regimented, and if so, will the tendency 
increase ? 


If these questions seem a trifle remote, let us instead consider matters which are with us 
now, and with which librarians are quite unable adequately to deal : (a) How many libraries, 
public or special, are purchasing microtexts of material otherwise unobtainable ?, How many 
lend microtexts to other libraries or to individuals ? Is it likely that portable microtext- 
readers will be supplied to borrowers in five years time ? (b) The student population grows 
apace. In many towns the public library is filled with those unable to get in, let alone find 
a seat, in their university or college library. Can it be said to be the funétion of the public 
library to take primary responsibility for them? (c) Television. Already banks are using 
closed-circuit television for the transmission of information. It is also used in the U.S.A. for 
checking railway trucks in marshalling-yards, for disseminating information through factory 
departments and the like. Is it not possible that it might also be used to send information 
between, say, Birmingham and Croydon Public Libraries ? 


The probable innovations are not entirely technological. There will be social changes 
of such nature and rapid occurrence, as to make these of the last ten years seem almost incidental. 
Consider, for example, sublimal advertising —the dissemination of information by such visual 
means as require no conscious effort on the part of the beholder. The attitude towards this 
is one of horror, but there are “‘peaceful” possibilities for this medium. It is too fantastic 
to suggest that some form of bibliographic instruction could be given to students in this way 
while they watched films of the subjects under study ? Could not some notions of the proper 
use and care of books thus be instilled into children as they watched Schools TV ? Whether 
or not these possibilities are desirable is not in question, the suggestion is that they may become 
realities, and as such will have to be considered by librarians. 


It is certainly safe to prophesy that the printed book, whatever the present or future 
processes involved in its production, will remain the staple commodity of librarianship for 
a good many years to come. Our libraries must, therefore, be designed primarily as sho-wcases 
and warehouses for books. The main lessons to be learnt from the past revolve around the 
layout and features and convenience of the warehouses. 


The same applies to periodicals, except insofar as the actual items are replaced by micro- 
texts, a process which will increase as does the familiarity of the public with micro-reading. 


The central library of the future will make much more use of audio-visual materials of 
every kind. Provision will have to be made for film-projection rooms, and sound-proofing 
for record and tape performances. No library will wish to function without provision for 
photo-copying equipment, as well as photographic apparatus. In addition, far more attention 
will need to be given to the many different groups which comprise the public. It is no longer 
sufficient to provide a children’s library as such only ; separate rooms for the younger children, 
and for extension aétivities are necessary. 


A librarian planning a new large library is faced with a most complicated task. The country 
does not possess a library which can be taken as a yardstick other than of how not to go 
about the problem. Those libraries which contain praiseworthy features inevitably do so 
to an inadequate degree. Not only must present needs be met, but the requirements of a 
generation not yet born must be anticipated and provided for. 


Certainly the approach of librarians needs to be wide. We must not underestimate the 
role of librarianship either now, nor as it will be in years to come. 
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Tue FINIsHED YEAR 

With December closes the professional as well as the calendar year and a glance backward, 
and it may be forward, does us good. Good, if unspectacular, 1958 may be called. In Library 
Association matters we had the presidency just closing of Professor Raymond Irwin who 
answered exactly Archbishop Temple’s definition of our practice to alternate competence 
with notoriety in the first of these two adjectives. He has served us as well as any in a 
distinguished line and our gratitude is due to one who, in the office as in all things he does, has 
“coveted earnestly the Best” and pursued it unswervingly. We learned, too, this year that 
Mr. P. S. J. Welsford is to retire from the Secretaryship and that the Librarian, Mr. Henrik 
Jones, leaves too—and both next June. It has also, of course, been the year of the Roberts’ 
Committee but not of its promised report which inspires high hopes. Incidentally, but most 
important in possible results is the prospective reorganization of local authority areas, but 
sufficient faéts are not yet available for serviceable comment. It should be noted that the 
movement to put the public librarians and their assistants into a Municipal Library Section 
of the L.A. did not find favour. Seemingly there were too many local and cross-classification 
complications. We may hear more of this. Retirements during the year included Mr. R. H. 
Hill, of the National Central Library; A. B. Paterson of Glasgow ; Harry Cross, Kingston- 
upon-Thames; Mr. H. Hamer, Bolton; and Mr. A. E. Pitt, Poplar. Mr. T. Ashworth 
succeeded at Bolton; Mr. S. P. L. Filon, N.C.L.; Mr. K. C. Harrison, Hendon; Mr. Enser, 
Eastbourne ; Mr. H. Wilson, Hackney; Mr. R. L. W. Collison, B.B.C. Reference Library, 
and there have been several important overseas appointments for British Librarians, to 
Western Australia, at least four announced in one month, to West Africa, Canada, the U.S.A. 
and elsewhere—a gratifying record. 

We have had to mourn the loss by death of Duncan Gray, a founder of county library 
practice, the first librarian, St. Marylebone, and for some years City Librarian, Nottingham ; 
a fine librarian of great competence and authority and a successful archivist ; of Frederick 
James Patrick, City Librarian, Birmingham, until 1955 and for all his life a devoted servant 
of the great city. 


1959 

In January we look forward to the coming of Earl Attlee to the Presidency : 
it is indeed a notable prospect to have a former Prime Minister of England to lead us. 
He is not only statesman; he is a graduate and a scholar possessing many honours. 
The year cannot fail to be active, possibly intensely so. There will be the coming of the new 
Secretary of the L.A. His selection is still to be made as we write. We hope he will be of the 
“leader” class and will be allowed to lead. Someone must also be found to continue the 
beneficent work of Henrik Jones. There are problems in education, especially we have to 
justify the A.L.A. and F.L.A. qualifications against critics, here and in Australia, Canada and 
possibly elsewhere. We have to receive, digest and act, as far as we may, on the Roberts’ 
Report and, if legislation emerges from it, to consider how we can influence it in the most 
usefully practical manner. Then there is the major task of the agreement with the University 
of London over the transfer of the joint premises of the L.A. and N.C.L. to their new site. 
The figures in the transfer are common gossip in London, but we do not feel ready to disclose 
what we have overheard. These matters alone might make a full year. There was never such 
activity as now in librarianship and there is promise of much more that should make 1959 
memorable. 
More Asour OursELvEs 

It is planned that as from 1959 a larger Lrsrary Wortp will appear each month, and 
while it is not of course possible to achieve our intended standard of size all at once, we hope 
that a fuller treatment of a greater number of professional themes will soon become a regular 
substitute for the journal in its present form. We do not propose to alter our editorial policy 
in any way, nor to suggest that THe Lrsrary Wortp should in the future embrace topics 
which have been regarded hitherto as outside its normal scope. 

Furthermore, the subscription rates will remain the same, at least until the quality of the 
journal may justify, and practical circumstances demand, an increase. 

We would like to cover more frequently, and in greater detail, librarianship abroad, and 
contributions in the form of Correspondence, and articles from librarians overseas, as well 
as from those at home will be most welcome. 
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The Design of Library Buildings 


A Commentary on E. H. Ashburner’s Article in 
THe Liprary Woritp, November, 1958 


By J. T. Gitierr, F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Willesden 


Tue renewed interest in library buildings is most welcome. The admirable article by Mr. 
A. G. C. Desmond in the Library Association Record of March, 1957, may be regarded as a new 
Starting point for a re-assessment of the subject. At the recent L.A. Conference we had excellent 
papers from Mr. G. A. Carter and Mr. S. G. Berriman, although the former was not concerned 
with library planning, but with the broader issues of building policy (or rather, the lack of it). 
Now Mr. E. H. Ashburner, the architect who was responsible for the finely conceived and 
executed Sheffield and Huddersfield Central Libraries, and author of a standard book on 
Library Planning, has given us his views on how we should plan the libraries of the future. 
His suggestive article deserves close study, and it would be useful for students to read in 
conjunction with it the two papers on “Public Library Buildings of the Future” given at the 
Brighton Conference of the L.A. in 1947 by Mr. J. P. Lamb and Mr. C. G. Stillman. Mr. 
Lamb’s views on the planning of large central libraries are of particular value, as Mr. 
Ashburner’s article seems to be concerned mainly with the design of smaller libraries. 


Most librarians will endorse Mr. Ashburner’s desire to see libraries planned much less 
formally than they have been in the past. We must take care never to repeat in a new form 
the monumental horrors of the Carnegie era, remembering always that planning begins with 
the inside, not with some preconceived external design. The exciting designs of the best 
of the new schools built during recent years have shown what can be done by imaginative 
architects when they are given a reasonably free hand. Unfortunately, we do not always get 
imaginative architects to design our buildings because there is a too rigid adherence by many 
local authorities to the principle of always using their own often overworked architeéts ; 
which is a pity, for in a project such as a library there is much scope for originality. Moreover, 
let us admit it, even the best of architects would be very likely to find himself seriously 
restricted by the requirements of many librarians, firmly wedded as they Still are to ideas such 
as the pre-war insistence on departmentalism mentioned by Mr. Ashburner. I hope, however, 
that our desire for informality will not be carried too far, and that care will be taken to avoid 
the extreme eccentricities of the moment, than which nothing dates so quickly. Personally, 
for example, I do not care very much for the current craze for festooning houses and public 
buildings with an excess of indoor plants, supported on elaborately contrived wall and island 
fittings. The proper place for plants on this scale is outside the building, and I would much 
rather see all libraries given an appropriate setting in a well-laid out garden. We do not 
want our libraries to look like Espresso bars. I believe that we can get all the informality 
we want by skilful book display, good lighting, use of colour, and the judicious provision of 
flowers, pictures, sculpture, pottery and attractive soft furnishings, including easy chairs. 
Beyond that we need not go, for libraries are not, after all, social clubs, and we should not 
try to design them as such. Archite¢ts sometimes do not realise that books, when effectively 
displayed, are in themselves immensely decorative, and that is even more so the case today 
when the use of plastic covers to preserve them in their original jackets has done so much 
to enhance the appearance of our book stocks. Over-decoration looks fussy, and is just as 
undesirable as the extreme austerity to which we have been so long accustomed. 


This leads me to what I consider to be one of the most important and difficult problems 
in library planning—how to strike a balance between the architect’s natural desire to achieve 
spaciousness and light in the internal arrangement, and the librarian’s insistence on shelving 
more books than the architect believes can be accommodated without spoiling his basic 
conception. This problem does not usually arise to the same extent in the smaller county 
areas as in the more thickly populated urban areas where much larger book stocks are carried. 
In Willesden, for example, even our branch libraries now have book stocks of 30-35,000 
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volumes. Added to this is the very much higher cost of land in most urban areas which 
increases the difficulty of providing enough space. I am sure that most of those who saw the 
colour transparencies of the delightful new county library buildings shown by Mr. Berriman 
at the L.A. Conference this year will agree that architecturally they are quite outstanding. 
Even so, the book shelving capacity of some of them appeared to me to be rather meagre, 
and it would seem that a spacious and attractive appearance had been achieved which would 
not have been possible in any library attempting to offer a more comprehensive stock of books. 
There are, of course, some librarians who argue that we shelve too many books; it is a 
point of view about which I would not like to be dogmatic, but if the reader is to have the last 
word on the subject I have an idea that he would prefer to have access to a larger stock of 
books even at the expense of some better aesthetic arrangement. I have no doubt that the most 
sensible solution is to provide in all libraries adequate reserve stack accommodation so planned 
that the public can have dire¢t access to it from the main lending department. 


Mr. Ashburner expresses the hope that the carefully supervised system is now dying out. 
“Is it not better”, he asks, “to have the odd book or two stolen than to undermine the con- 
fidence and pleasure in the use of their own library which a normally intelligent public library 
reader can be assumed to possess ?” Post-war librarians will have to consider this in relation 
to the alarming increase in the number of book thefts from public libraries at the present time, 
for it is no longer a matter of losing the ‘odd book or two” but of systematic thefts which in 
themselves are undermining the confidence of intelligent readers in the library service because 
the books they want so very often cannot be found. A county librarian told me that a book 
thief in his area when caught was found to have 800 public library books in his possession ; 
recently in Willesden we got a conviction against a book thief who had taken 147 books from 
our Central Lending Library, and many others from adjoining libraries. Mr. F. M. Gardner 
has effectively ventilated the seriousness of book thefts from the Luton libraries on television. 
Most librarians report similar heavy losses. Nobody knows the real answer to the book thief, 
but | am quite certain that the slackening of controls over exits and entrances is not the way 
to deal with it. Radiating book stacks are another matter. They have always seemed to me a 
curious survival from the early days of open access and were never really much use as a deterrent 
against the book thief; I agree entirely with Mr. Ashburner’s condemnation of them. In 
modern self-service stores customers are carefully channelled through properly controlled 
exits; we, who anticipated self-service with our open access libraries over fifty years ago, 
have a similar duty to the community to re-establish such controls as will deter all except the 
most persistent thieves. Some libraries I have visited in recent years seem to have abandoned 
exit controls to such an extent that they offer a positive incitement to their readers to steal 
books. I see no reason why the provision of effective controls need necessarily conflict with 
an architeét’s desire to design libraries which are pleasant to the eye and business-like in the 
service they offer to the public. 


The most important part of Mr. Ashburner’s article is that in which he advocates open 
modular planning, where all departments will be contained under one roof with no inter- 


‘mediate points of support, divisions where necessary being effected by plate-glass screens 


or the arrangement of wood fittings. It surprises me how so many librarians still cling to the 
old idea of separate self-contained lending, reading and children’s departments. Nothing 
hampers an architect more than this dividing up of space, and it is time we got round to the 
department store technique Mr. Ashburner so strongly advocates. When, in a paper to the 
London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association in 1957, I advocated the 
abolition of separate children’s libraries, I did so not only for architectural reasons but also 
because I can see no point at all in the arbitrary division by age that such a special department 
necessarily implies. In my view better work can be done with young people by abolishing 
separately serviced children’s departments and substituting an open arrangement which will 
allow those who want it free access to the adult book stocks irrespective of their age. Open 
planning will also provide greater opportunities for the more effective display of the book 
stock, and for this reason bookcases should be made more mobile so that greater variety can 
be introduced into the arrangement of the stock. I am sure that we librarians do not pay 
enough attention to the psychological effect on our readers of such simple devices as periodically 
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changing the position of the book stock. We have much to learn from department Stores in 
matters of this kind. 


Librarians will have mixed views on Mr. Ashburner’s advocacy of multi-purpose build- 
ings in which libraries would be combined with other services. Libraries, Museums and 
Art Galleries can with advantage share buildings, but only because they have a unity of purpose 
into which, for example, a health clinic would certainly intrude. In practice, when these 
unholy alliances are projected, it is so very often the library that gets the least suitable 
accommodation. I well remember when the Cross Gates Library at Leeds was being planned 
in 1938, a proposal was made for the Library to share the building with the Gas Department, 
a wonderful new showroom for which was to occupy most of the ground floor. Fortunately, 
Mr. Gordon’s strenuous opposition to this proposal was successful and the Library, which is 
now recognized to be one of the finest of its period (it won an architectural award in Yorkshire), 
was built as originally intended. Mr. Ashburner thinks that we are likely to have a better 
chance of getting Ministry approval for new libraries if we show more readiness to share 
buildings with other services. If that is the case, it is an attitude to be deplored, and it should 
be resisted. I hope librarians will never willingly accept on grounds of expediency any proposals 
for libraries to become part of unsuitable multi-purpose buildings. 


Finally, | wish architects would pay more attention to the subsequent cost of maintenance 
of the buildings they design. Cleanliness is a vital factor in the attractiveness of any library, 
but architects very often use materials which do not stand up very well to heavy wear and tear, 
although, no doubt, they look most pleasing on the official opening day. Could we not, for 
example, reduce the heavy cost of re-decorating a library every three years or so by the more 
extensive use of glass or some other material which can be easily washed down ? Could not 
all, or most, windows be made so that they are reversible for easy cleaning ? These are perhaps 
small points, but there are few of us who have not at some time or other deplored the excessive 
expense of keeping our buildings in good condition caused by the use of unsatisfactory 
materials in their construction. 
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I found Mr. Ashburner’s article a refreshing contribution to library planning. It is a 
subject we need to re-assess on paper from time to time, in the absence of any extensive 
programme of actual building such as we had in the 1930’s, when some good experimental 
work was done. There are in the Library Journal from time to time important articles on new 
libraries in the United States which should be closely studied by the student of library planning, 
and much excellent work in Germany and the Scandinavian countries is becoming better 
known to us (the recently published book Public Library Planning, by Walter Mevissen, with 
bilingual text in German and English, available from Bailey Bros. & Swinfen at 61/6, provides 
valuable illustrations of some recent library buildings). May I also repeat a plea I ae in the 
discussion on Mr. Berriman’s Conference Paper for more descriptions in our own journals of 
new buildings in this country such as appeared in the Library Association Record during the 
1930’s 2? Many chief librarians of today, through no fault of their own, have never participated 
in the great adventure of planning and equipping a new Library. It is important that we should 
cease thinking in terms of libraries as we have always known them, with their nice little self- 
contained departments, most of them looking as alike as peas in a pod. Mr. Ashburner has 
made a case for a more imaginative approach to library planning which we would do well 
to Study with care. 


Some Problems Facing Children’s Librarians 
By W. H. Mriner, M.B.E., A.L.A., Children’s Librarian, Southwark Public Libraries 


Tat the Public Library has a place in the life of the community today there is no doubt. 
The responsibilities and requirements of the Public Library are always changing. As times 
change so does the relative importance of the various departments within these libraries. 
No better example of this can be found than in the rise in importance of the work with children 
and its attendant problems. 

In the early days of Public Libraries no great thought was given to special work with 
children. However, as the educational standards rose, it became evident to the more 
progressive librarians that here was an opportunity to be grasped for Public Libraries to 
encourage children to read and get to know books. In the thirties therefore there emerged 
the Children’s Library with a Children’s Librarian responsible for its administration. Un- 
fortunately, to have officially appointed Children’s Librarians who could specialize in this 
work was the exception rather than the rule. Nevertheless, by 1939 most libraries were making 
some provision for children. The Library Association also gave recognition to the importance 
of this work, ultimately including it in their syllabus for the Finals Examination. 

Many places found that children made great use of the local Library in spite of inadequate 
book stocks and, by modern standards, dreary looking books and buildings. It needed little 
encouragement to get them to use the library since there were few other things to do. The 

roblem then was one of coping with numbers of children and unfortunately this was often 
eft to someone who was able to keep order rather than someone who also had an interest in 
children and their reading. 

After the war a great Stimulus was given to children’s work with the return of evacuees 
and so on. Public Libraries took the opportunity to keep up with the demand. Books for 
children became more plentiful than ever before and, in format, more attractive. The part 
set aside for the use of children in libraries was given a brighter appearance and, most im- 
portant of all, Children’s Librarians were being appointed by more and more authorities. 

During the immediate post war years, therefore, many schemes were restarted and new 
ones introduced. Enthusiasm ran high and experiments were made to introduce children to 
the Public Library. These a¢tivities ranged from the well tried Story Hour to Films, Puppets 
and Stamp Clubs. Indeed, in some cases there seemed to be so much extension work that one 
wondered whether the Children’s Departments were not moving towards a social club 
atmosphere and further from their real purpose—books. Again, these activities seemed 
directed more to the very young reader than to young people as a whole. 
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With the impetus given to education since 1944 teachers and librarians have got together 
to try and encourage children to use their Public Libraries. This has been done in a variety 
of ways, from class visits to loans of books to schools. There is nothing new in this but it 
has only been attempted by many authorities in recent years. Thus Children’s Libraries really 
came to life and were recognized as an important part of the Public Library Service. Many 
were Staffed by librarians who had specialized in work with young people and were en- 
thusiastic for their work. 

However, as with any new venture, time produces new problems and views change. 
Two things happened which have caused many librarians to review their approach to work 
with young people. First—the recognition by education authorities of the library as a 
necessary part of the school and hence the establishment of school libraries and secondly— 
television. 

In many places there have been school libraries and close co-operation between the 
schools and Public Libraries, some for as long as fifty years. But in many more this was not so, 
and the Public Libraries had been helping the schools out in this direction. Now the schools 
were to have the opportunity to start their own libraries, and as more and more was placed on 
the teachers with their own duties any further work outside the school was viewed with a 
certain amount of suspicion. The effect of this is being felt in some areas by a certain “cooling 
off” in the enthusiasm of schools to send classes to visit the Public Library, saying that now 
there is a library in the school there is no need to take children along to the Public Library. 
To add weight to this argument is the appointment of trained librarians, often from Public 
Libraries, to organize and administer the school libraries and give talks to classes in the 
school library itself. This situation is found, for the most part, in Secondary Schools: so far 
such appointments are rare in Primary Schools. Grammar Schools are not included in the 
present context since libraries have always played a prominent part in their academic 
curriculum. 

However, in the case of Primary and Secondary Schools there has now been introduced 
a teacher-librarian certificate given by the Library Association and Schools Library Asso- 
ciation to those teachers who have shewn after examination that they have completed a set 
course of study. There is now every encouragement for schools of all types to establish and 
run their own libraries. The recognition of the place of a library in all schools is a great step 
forward, but it raises a new problem for the Children’s Librarian in the Public Library. How 
to maintain interest in reading among the children when the school library cannot cope 
with all the wants of the borrowers and is not available in holiday time. 


There is a very great danger that the school and the Public Library will move apart and 
become separate entities, whereas the ideal should surely be that they should be complementary 
and work together as much as possible. Here then is a challenge to the Children’s Librarian 
who should make every effort to get to know the teachers personally and put over to them 
this idea of co-operation. Official letters are not enough. It is up to the librarian to make 
personal contact and thus establish a friendly atmosphere. So often librarians feel that teachers 
are too busy to see them and therefore do not make any attempt to visit, but the right approach 
at the right time can bring valuable results. 

Television claimed the attention, not only of the children, but adults, too, and Public 
Libraries as a whole felt its impact. This new medium of home entertainment is now proving 
to be a stimulus to reading instead of being the deterrent it was at first thought to be. Here 
again the Children’s Librarian has an excellent opportunity to direét this new enthusiasm 
towards books and again it is the personality of the librarian which will count in the long run, 
for there is no substitute for the direct contact of the librarian with children. 


So far it has been the problems facing the relationship between the Children’s Librarian 
and the public—teachers, children and, of course, parents. What of the position of the 
Children’s Librarian within the public library systems as a whole ? Here the situation is not at 
all clear. Some libraries do much and employ a trained librarian giving him a fairly free 
hand, others delegate the work to an assistant who happens to be spare at the time. In many 
cases the status of the Children’s Librarian ranks at the bottom of the list of senior assistants. 
There are, of course, notable exceptions to this. 
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A reason for this unsatisfactory situation may be that, in the past, librarians have tended 
to consider the Children’s Librarian as a cross between a youth club leader and a teller of 
stories —always cutting things up and making posters. In point of faé&t nothing could be further 
from the truth. Indeed, today there are special courses for the training of librarians in the 
work with young people and there are qualifications to be obtained. There is no field of 
librarianship in which more is being done for the training of candidates. Until recently the 
work with children was almost exclusively undertaken by women. However, there are now 
signs that more men are taking up this work. There is no valid reason why a man should not 
be equally as good a Children’s Librarian as a woman, yet there is still a feeling in some 
quarters that a woman is preferable. This is a dangerous attitude and will not help the future 
development of this important side of librarianship. It is a fact that many men who would 
like to take up this work hesitate to do so because they feel it is a “dead end” for promotion. 
In many instances this is only too true but there are signs that the position is improving, albeit 
very slowly. 

To conclude—there are opportunities for librarians to take up work with young people, 
opportunities which will make more demands on the personal training yet will be well worth 
while. Now that such prominence is being given to education and all forms of work with 
youth, the Public Libraries have a golden opportunity to play a major part in this new awaken- 
ing. Time is short and does not allow for dallying, so that unless they want to miss yet another 
chance to be in the forefront of a changing society they must reassess their valuation of 
Children’s Librarians and encourage more people of the right calibre to take up this work. 


Library Authorities and Authority Representatives 
—Oh! And. Librarianship 
By A. C. Jones 


Tue idea that a qualified expert—librarian, medical officer, surveyor—can be effectively 
subjected to overall control by a committee of laymen is fundamental to our local government 
Structure. We may kick sometimes at the futility of it all, but by and large we accept it, and 
in spite of its patent absurdities find ways of making the system work. Professor Irwin made 
some forthright criticisms of committees in general in his recent Presidential Address to the 
Library Association, but nevertheless concluded that the only alternative was dictatorship. 
“Knowing this, we must surely accept the committee with all its disadvantages, and support 
it with all our strength.” 

I am not so impraétical as to suggest that control by committee should be abandoned in 
local government. Even if that were demonstrably desirable, which it clearly is not, it is not 
a windmill at which librarians can tilt with much pleasure or profit. But committees are of 
many different kinds, and in lending support to this democratic institution we must be fully 
aware of these differences and limitations. Consider, for example, the difference in kind which 
exists between the Public Libraries Committee of a local authority and a committee of such 
a body as the Library Association Council. 

The L.A. Publications Committee is concerned with policy and praétical considerations 
relating to publications on librarianship and for librarians. The subject is one about which 
any competent librarian can be expected to have opinions and sufficient knowledge, even of 
the technical problems involved, to comprehend fully any matters before the committee and 
contribute usefully to the colleétive decision. The salaried officer who works with the com- 
mittee and puts its decisions into effect, though inevitably more experienced than committee- 
members in the practical work of publishing, yet realises that their decisions, with which 
he may or may not agree personally, have been reached in full awareness of the facts, and that 
he has been given not only instructions and support, but the benefit of their knowledge and experience. 

A committee of this kind, consisting of a body of persons brought together for some 
special business which they are fully competent to discuss, possesses all the merits and demerits 
noted by Professor Irwin. It can waste time, fray tempers, curb experiment ; it does make it 
fatally easy to shirk individual responsibility. (We know very well, for example, that only 
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The Clean Air Act, affecting industrial and commercial 
users of fuel, is now in operation........ err 
and a Broadsheet entitled “Be In The Clear With Gas Coke” 
is freely available from the Coke Marketing Department 
at your Area Gas Board or from the Coke Department, 
Gas Council, | Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 
This Broadsheet tells you how to be “In The Clear” quickly, 


easily, and economically. Send for a copy today. 
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one or two members will have given serious thought before a meeting to any particular 
item on the agenda). Nevertheless it /s “both a safeguard and a safety valve, . . . and infinitely 
better than any alternative that man has yet invented”. 

The relationship between a chief officer and his committee in local government is not 
of this nature. Local councils may be responsible for a multitude of services, including refuse 
disposal, public libraries, and cemeteries, but it is only by accident that their elected members 
include dustmen, librarians or corpses. It is a strange and unfortunate fact, moreover, that 
the members of the Public Libraries Committee seldom include more than a very small 
proportion of public library users, and these are often not typical of the readers that the 
librarian likes to believe he is catering for. Local councillors are elected because they possess 
certain other no doubt admirable qualities, quite unrelated to the library service for which 
they are ultimately responsible. Control by a committee of librarians would embarrass every- 
one ; control by a committee of library users might conceivably work happily and efficiently — 
it would at least be logical ; control by a committee of politicians can result in a satisfactory 
library service by professional standards only if they will take the trouble to acquaint themselves 
with the ideals and potentialities of the service, accept their limitations and place their trust 
in their librarian, or allow themselves to be manipulated by an efficient chief officer who is 
willing to be unscrupulous to a degree in achieving efficiency in his department. This final 
practice, adequately illustrated by Professor Irwin in his address, is far and away the most 
widespread, and we may perhaps feel that it is a very satisfactory solution at that. But let us 
not pretend that it shows us supporting this great democratic institution with all our strength. 
Democracy is cuckolded (old-fashioned but effeétive) as much by the Machiavellian chief 
officer as by the back-room party caucus. 

We often speak as though the division between policy and practice were a real and clear 
cut one, whereas we know very well in fact that the responsibilities of committee and chief 
librarian cover both these aspects of administration in some measure. Nobody expects the 
members of a libraries committee to be acquainted with technical details of library administra- 
tion—indeed, one of the things it is important for them to learn is the need to trust their 
chief officer in such matters. 

But it is idle to pretend that anybody can effectively contro! the destiny of a public library 
service without making some effort to understand the ideals of the service and their interpreta- 
tion elsewhere. A first step towards resolving this problem is of course the well-tried practice 
of co-option to libraries committees. This is the method by which a sizeable group of library 
users can be grafted onto the elected committee. But co-option must be done responsibly 
and for good reason; it is useless if it simply magnifies the limitations of the elected members. 
Representatives of this and irrelevant experts on that can so easily become co-opted from the 
best of motives but for the wrong reasons, bringing nothing worthwhile to the discussion of 
library topics. 

Eleéted councillors are busy people, and understandably have little time to spare to improve 
their knowledge of librarianship, even when they have the inclination. Nevertheless, an 
American university has found it worthwhile to provide a six-week seminar for library 
trustees with the most worthy object of promoting an increase in interest and understanding 
of the modern public library’s services, problems and potentialities, and assisting library 
trustees in performing their duties more effe€tively. Could not the North Western Polytechnic 
perhaps be persuaded to try a similar though shorter course, at least for co-opted members 
of libraries committees ? 

Failing some such development, more widespread than I dare to hope for, we must 
presumably resign ourselves to the continuation of the present unhealthy pseudo-democratic 
government by committee on which Professor Irwin has lifted the lid, and, in the lesser 
authorities, to the discussion of matters of professional integrity and efficiency from political 
or parochial or selfishly personal points of view. 

That this /s the position in some authorities is made abundantly clear when representatives 
from those authorities participate, as they have at present the right to do, in the Annual 
General Meetings of the Library Association. Time and again in recent years local authority 
representatives have sought, sometimes successfully, to influence the decision of the Annual 
Meeting of the Library Association on professional matters of national significance, by urging 
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their purely local viewpoint, unrelated to the wider needs of the library service. The Library 
Association has thereby been prevented from expressing its responsible, professional opinion 
on such matters, as it should be capable of doing in pursuance of its Charter obligations. 


Representatives of such authorities appear unwilling to concede that the Library Associa- 
tion is a professional body of which they are members by virtue of their interest in libraries 
and librarianship. Local authorities have in any case their own powerful organizations 
through which they can if they wish express views in conflict with those of experts. It would 
appear to be no more than common courtesy to refrain from pressing non-professional views 
upon the Annual Meeting of a professional association where they happen to find themselves 
strongly represented. 

The reason why authority representatives find themselves in such a powerful position 
at the Annual Meeting is of course that it is held in conjunétion with the Annual Conference, 
to which their expenses are paid by their authorities. They are therefore present in force, 
together with the majority of chief librarians. Only comparatively few of the other personal 
members of the Association are able to be present. This situation has been widely criticized 
for many years. Little can be done to enable the majority of personal members to participate 
in the Annual Meeting ; but it should not be difficult to ensure that one group—the I nstitu- 
tional members—is not favoured above all others. Further consideration could well be given 
to divorcing the A.G.M. from the Conference, if indeed the time has not come for more 
drastic aétion with the objeét of restriéting effective membership of the Association to 
practising librarians. 

The problems of unenlightened libraries committees and institutional membership of the 
Library Association are related only incidentally. To solve the first would make the second 
less urgent, but a solution of the second would appear to be more nearly within our power. 
Both must be solved if the maximum potential of our library service is ever to be achieved. 
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Memorabilia 


Tue L.A. Evecrions 
Ir requires courage on the part of any librarian 
to submit his name as a candidate in the L.A. 
Elections. One, scanning the results an- 
nounced in November for the coming year, 
might easily suppose that our governing body 
consists of three Londoners and five provin- 
cials ; that is, if we were without other know- 
ledge of them. In faét there are by direét 
election nine Londoners and fifteen provincials 
and, as is the municipal council custom, one- 
third of these have to go before the electors 
and be re-elected, or replaced, every year, 
the service period being, of course, three years. 


In addition to the 24 thus democratically 
elected (Demos, by the way, is verv indifferent 
to our elections. I suppose librarians do care 
who runs their professional organization for 
them but only one-eighth of them show any 
evidence thereof), there are the honorary 
officers (5) nominated by the Council itself, 
and every Branch elects a representative of its 
own, and every Section, with one exception, 
two, however small or large these may be. 
Three are elected to represent the local 
authority or other bodies, again by the Council. 
These altogether make up another 37 members 
and a total Council of 62 members. It may 
be that this difficult but, as I think, fairly 
effective amalgam, is one result of the small 
voting activity of the voters as a whole. 


The result of this direét election this year 
was as follows : 


London candidates elected : 
R. F. Vollans 1181 
K. A. Mallaber 1116 
T. E. Callander 1045 


Seven candidates from this area failed, some of 
high and crested name who occupy positions 
as important as those elected. No one can 
quarrel with the results; those chosen are 
excellent. The Council, however, must miss 
the services of such a man as Mr. W. B. 
Stevenson, for some years Editor of the 
Record, a successful chairman of the Publica- 
tions Committee and the chairman, I believe, 
of the L.A. Carnegie and Greenaway Medals 
Committee. I merely mention this invaluable 
worker as typical of what Demos can do. 
There are others, Then 


As County Members elected : 

Miss F. E. Cook 1541 

W. Best Harris 1351 

R. Stokes 1349 

L. L. Ardern 1173 

J. Bebbington 1149 
who certainly make a good, catholic group. 
The seven who failed include several who 


have given much service and are giving it still. 


Too Grape | 

The number of library workers a librarian- 
in-charge or a branch librarian controls is 
a ready rule of thumb for determining 
the salary to be paid to him, or her. It is, 
and should be no more. Yet, glancing through 
the advertisements in the usual journal in the 
issue November 7th, I was again impressed 
with the cast-iron practices in county libraries 
of offering charge position almost exclusively 
at Grade I ; there was one exception (Grade II). 
One urban advertisement read, “Candidates 
must be Chartered Librarians or Graduates 
with Registration Examination”, for an assist- 
ant children’s librarian. Another county 
library wanted a mobile librarian comported 
of a person who feels qualified for the job, 
possesses initiative, is of good personality and 
able to drive. But wouldn’t a person so 
qualified need to be tremendously devoted to 
accept a salary which surely is less than a 
good driver can earn anywhere ? 

We must continue at least to press the fact 
that however many or few assistants a librarian 
who is in contact with readers and responsible 
for library services to them must for success 
be a person of experienced ability and must 
receive a professional salary. Perhaps we 
cannot do much more, but we should con- 
tinually do that much. 


IrEMs OF PROGRESS 

Two items of “progress” information appeal 
to me. Mr. Callander’s is available to all in the 
L.A.R. It records the success in two years 
of working of Photo-Punch Charging at the 
Croydon Central Lending Library. The timing 
of the machine operation for four weeks in 
February of this year in detecting, by one 
assistant, 1,575 overdues in an issue of about 
50 thousand was little more than ten hours. 
This I mention first as it is one of the problems 
of photo-charging. The method is now known 
by which the micro-film camera is combined 
with a Powers-Samas punched card in the 
charging process, a set of punched cards re- 


| | 
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quired for a week being produced by mechan- 
ical operation from a pre-punched set. Croydon 
overcomes an obvious difficulty by using for 
its cards and their ultimate sorting Powers 
machines in the Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment. A happy co-operation between de- 
partments. 
* 

The other is in ]e London Librarian (Nov.), 
where Mr. J. Swift shows the benefits of staff 
exchange schemes as practised there with other 
libraries. The advantages to those who enjoy 
the exchange experience as too obvious for 
enlargement here, and Mr. Swift is convinced 
that they outweigh the strain on his service, 
which has a relatively small establishment, for 
of course the visitors are not accustomed to 
Holborn’s processes and cannot make full 
contribution to the work, and the result is 
that the departments are in effect understaffed. 
The visitors also need time not only to acquire 
efficiency but for the visits to the British 
Museum, Guildhall, the N.C.L. and other 
places convenient to so central a system. Some 
responsibilities cannot be transferred, such as 
the supervision of entire departments or build- 
ings. Thank you, Messrs. Callander and Swift. 


* * *x 


One more library which reports on its use 
of the token system of issue is Wednesbury, 
where the population is 34,740, and there are 
8,917 registered borrowers (tickets of 3 years’ 
duration). Its annual report does not show if 
it applies only at the Central Library, but it 
has permitted a much quicker service to the 
public, places no restriction upon the number 
of books a reader may draw, and, in spite of 
this, an investigation showed that the average 
number borrowed by adults was 3.1 and by 
junior readers 2.5. I note that Mr. A. S. Nuttall, 
F.L.A., Borough Librarian until O&ober, 1957, 
left to take up work in the Toronto Public 
Library, after “creating a modern and pro- 
gressive” service. I am always happy when 
our successful colleagues go out to the Com- 
monweath. He is succeeded by Mr. S. 
Newman, F.L.A., whose report, from which 
I have quoted, shows commendable progres- 
sive enthusiasm. 


Don’t APOLOGISE 
Too many librarians continue to be apolo- 
getic about library service. That is the effect 
that Mr. Frank Sunderland has on me in the 
report of Radcliffe. To a population of 27,450 
with a Staff of seven assistants he issued last 


year 280,412 volumes from a stock of 40,930 
at a cost, modest indeed, of £8,773; this in- 
cluded £178 on the Golden Jubilee com- 
memoration of the library; and his issues 
have increased continuously. The central 
building is bursting at the seams, as well it 
might, having increased by not one inch in 50 
years. A good job well done thus far: yet he 
writes, “Far too many people still regard the 
Public Library as a dingy repository for heavy 
tomes of Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, Scott, 
and so on, with later addition of cheap 
Western stories and Edgar Wallace to keep the 
idle masses quiet”. He says other things to 
counter this, but is this statement really sound 
as propaganda ? 

There was certainly no ground in the 
Radcliffe report for reference to heavy tomes, 
as Mr. Sunderland does not mean any disparage- 
ment of four writers without whose works a 
general public library would be a very poor 
one. His work is so good that he could com- 
mence with the obvious statement that “Your 
public library continues its successful work 
with the reading public”. There are always 
people who are too unobservant to learn what 
the public library is doing ; some too snobbish 
to realize its classless character; and there 
will always be a few irredeemable illiterates 
who are often vocal. They should be ignored 
in general. 

* * 

I have found especial pleasure in going 
through, and reading much of the Chi/dren’s 
Library Magazine, Autumn, 1958 (International 
Edition) which comes from the Harris Library 
at Preston. It is not often that almost unstinted 
praise can be given to a library magazine that 
is, in the main, the work of the member-users 
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THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


° 
MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 59 Britton STREET, 
CLERKENWELL Roan, E.C.! 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


New EPWORTH Books 


The Journal and Letters of 
Francis Asbury 

With illustrations and maps 
It is the privilege of the Epworth Press to offer new 
and critical editions of two documents which are 
truly foundational in the history of the United States 
of America. The Letters and Journal have not been 
published since 1820, and the present edition is the 
result of devoted and strenuous research by a team 
of American scholars. 


In 3 volumes. 


150s. the sei 


Arthur Samuel Peake, 1865-1929 


Essays in Commemoration and a Selection of Writings 


Edited by JOHN T. WILKINSON, M.A., B.D., 
F.R.Hist.S. 21s. net 


The name of Peake will be revered for a long time 
to come by successive generations of men whom he 
trained for the Ministry, among whom the stories 
are endless of the brilliance of his teaching. But 
Dr. Peake laid the whole religious world in his debt 
by his books and articles in the learned journals. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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REMAINDERS 
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Just Published ! 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM BIBLICAL 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


by D. J. WISEMAN 
6 in. 9 in. 12s. 6d. 


112 pp. 


Of real value to the teacher. 
An ideal introduction for the 
non-specialist. 


Full information and free 
illustrated brochure from 
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of a junior library. That is, so far as the local 
contributions are concerned : verses, especially 
verses, of all sorts usual and unusual, for the 
birthplace of Francis Thompson would seem 
to be a nursery of poets. For example, a 
tragedy concentrated : 


I knew a little hut in the deep, deep wood, 
Atthe window were curtains as black as mud— 
And in her little hut lived a wicked old witch, 
Who into her pan all the children did pitch. 


opens it; the author is eleven; and many more, 
to a capital rhymed alphabet by another 
eleven-year-old. Stories, a fast-moving drama, 
and other contributions with bright vignette 
illustrations, which I suppose are the work of 
Miss Jane Downton’s staff. But the issue is 
quite what it calls itself, international. In its 
100 pages are letters from librarians and 
writers from eleven overseas countries, France, 
Germany, Scandinavia, America, Australia, 
and so on; a charming example of an entente 
cordiale in the making amongst young readers 
in the best possible way. I congratulate all 
concerned. 
* * * 

Hackney shares the usual surburban apathy 
concerning civic matters and in particular the 
doings of the Town Council; only 3 in 10 
of the voters were using their votes in 1955 
and in that year a /lackney Civic News began 


AVAILABLE JANUARY 1959 


L. M. HARROD : 
THE LIBRARIAN’S GLOSSARY. 


2nd Edition, 1959 18s. net 


A dictionary of the words and phrases used in 
all branches of librarianship and book-collecting. 
Essential to all members of the librarian and 
associated professions. 


GRAFTON & CO. 
51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


publication to assist publicity. The issue for 
Oé€tober, 1958, gives an account of the Golden 
Jubilee of the Public Libraries. These were 
opened by King George V when Prince of 
Wales. Today their issues approach 2 millions, 
four times their first year’s. An exhibition 
illustrating the work done was opened by 
the Mayor on September 13th and lasted for 
three weeks. The account includes some lines 
written before the Acts were adopted by the 
Borough and they represent an old attitude : 
Come, burn your books in cradle and cot, 
Free libraries mean more thinking. 
All hail, all hail to the pewter pot, 
To ignorance, crime and drinking. 
* * * 


From Liverpool comes its Annual Report 
and the Annual Report of Ladsirlac, as well 
as its remarkable programme of activities. 
Ladsirlac has now 176 member firms and 
organizations with the equivalent of 749 ordin- 
ary subscriptions to the various services it 
renders to industry. The work is large: a 
total of 534,740 industrial items were borrowed 
or consulted from the collections during 1957- 
58. Translations were supplied from 30 
languages and during the year 12 visits were 
made to 12 firms to advise on the organization 
of technical information. I hope to deal more 
fully with the other Liverpool publications 
later. 


The Librarian’s Library 


Kirson Criark (G.) Guide for Research 
Students Working on Historical Subjects. 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. 56 pp. 
Sm. cr. 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 

And not only for students of history. This little, 
very simple, introduétion could be read with advantage 
by the as yet untrained beginner in any research subject. 
It deals with the fundamentals—the attitude of mind 
required, the care with which subjeéts must be chosen, 
the preliminary enquiries to be made, the limitations, 
and perfect honesty to be observed in the use of docu- 
ments, the respect due to established authorities if the 
right perspective is to be kept, and the proper ordering, 
as a mere commonsense economy, and keeping of notes. 
Appendices on books, a limited but excellent list; 
libraries ; bibliographies ; primary records ; and work- 
ing tools are added. 

The author’s remark anent libraries is thoughtful. 
“If you do not prepare yourself effectively for work in a 
public library, you may be an intolerable nuisance to 
people who are probably overworked.’’ But we hope 
this may not suggest to any nervous Student that any 
trouble he may cause a librarian will be resented. The 
genuine Student is probably our most welcome guest. 
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VITAL R.E.P. BOOKS 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL STORY OF ALL 
by MARY ENTWISTLE 


Here are 25 delightful stories of Jesus from the 
Manger Cradle to the Resurrection Garden in large 
type for easy reading. 32 attractive illustrations. 


Coloured board cover, cloth backed, Ss. 6d. net 


JESUS, FRIEND OF BIRDS AND BEASTS 
by J. M. MACDOUGALL FERGUSON 


New and revised edition of a notable book for children 
giving original treatment of certain Gospel stories. 


Weil illustrated, Linson Boards, 3s. 6d. net 


ALCOHOL AND THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC 
by DR. T. G. DUNNING, M.A. 


Of great value to clergy and ministers, teachers and 
social workers, and all who seek intelligently to apply 
the Christian faith to one of the greatest social menaces 
of the day. 


Linson Boards, attractive jacket, 8s. 6d. net 
Send for full lists 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS LTD. 
WALLINGTON SURREY 


McLean (Ruari) Modern Book Design from 
William Morris to the Present Day. Faber & 
Faber, London, 1958. 8vo. Pp. xii, 116. 
21s. Od. 

This book is a short history of the best printing in 
this country and the United States, with a glance at 
European printing, from the Kelmscott Press to our 
own day. It is not a technical book on design. If one 
consults the index for the names of the typographers 
who have the longest entries, one tinds that they are: 
Eric Gill, Edward Johnston, Stanley Morison, William 
Morris, Bernard Newdigate, Bruce Rovers and D. B. 
Updike. This is as good a short list as could be com- 
piled of the men who have had the sreatest influence 
on our book produétion. But the author is concerned 
not only with the high lights. He has much to say on 
all publishers and printers who have tried to maintain 
a high Standard, and is in faét most interesting when 
writing of some less well-known Story, for example the 
account of Dent’s Everyman series. 

The space allotted to Europe, mainly to Germany 
and Holland, is naturally limited and the history tends 
to take on the nature of a catalogue, as does the account 
of recent works in the United States. This seems to be 
inevitable in a book which aims at giving so much in 
formation in little over a hundred pages. 

The book is well illustrated with thirty two half- 
tone plates, many of them double pages, but of course 
considerably reduced. There are further illustrations 
from drawings and pages of type. These types range 
from Centaur down to a German type of 1958. They 
seem to be an interesting but haphazard colleétion and 
one wonders on what principle they were seleéted. 
The index, by the way, does not include the names of 


types. 


Mr. McLean’s book is itself of course an example 
of book design, and one of some merit. The size of 
type and length of lines are right for easy reading and 
the press work is first rate. The spacing, however, 
could be better. One wonders whether the author or 
publishers considered placing an ornament in the large 
white gap on the title-page. If the idea occurred to 
them it was probably rejected, for austerity is the order 
of the day. AF.J. 


Mason (Donald) A Primer of Non-book 
Materials in Libraries. Association of 
Assistant Librarians, 1958. 20s. Od. (15s. 0d, 
to members and trade). 


Once ayain the A.A.L. has gained the congratu- 
lations of the profession and Students in particular 
by publishing a book which really does meet a need. 
\lthough it should not be overlooked that many 
libraries have had large colleétions of lantern slides 
and cuttings of local interest, and that the value of 
illustrations colleétions has been long recognized, it 
must be admitted that very few libraries of any type 
in this country have eStablished significant colleétions 
of micro-materials, maps, gramophone records or even 
periodicals. However, the situation is improving: 
\ number of the larger public libraries and many 
university and special libraries have growing collections 
of micro-materials and are developing these colleétions 
to save Storage space, to obtain copies of material 
otherwise unobtainable and to ensure the preservation 
of older materials which are in danger of complete 
disintegration. This growth has to a certain extent 
been retarded by the non-availability of suitable readers, 
but this situation has now been remedied, certainly 
to a very large degree, and micro-material readers for 
the various types of material can now be purchased 
without difficulty. 

There has been an amazing growth in the number 
of different kinds of copying machines, photographic 
and otherwise. Methods are now available for copying 
in small or large quantities almost any kind of document, 
and this has enabled libraries to gather hitherto 
inaccessible material and to exploit their resources 
even further in this service of their readers. 


Many public libraries, particularly in the Home 
Counties, now possess quite extensive colleétions of 
gramophone records, mostly of classical music, although 
one purchases recordings illustrative of the history of 
jazz. The Gramophone Library of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation is probably the largest in the 
country, if not in the world, but it is exclusively for 
internal use. None the less, the methods employed 
there are of considerable interest to all libraries. The 
British Institute of Recorded Sound has a growing 
library and is more accessible to the public. However, 
no library has taken the same interest in gramophone 
records as the Library of Congress and, to a lesser 
extent, a few other American libraries. As far as is 
known, no serious attempts have been made in British 
libraries to colleét non-musica] recordings, other than 
language course records, or tape recordings. This 
book devotes one paragraph to tapes and then only 
discusses them in terms of music recordings. The 
possibilities of exploiting tapes as audio-information 
materials is ignored, but it will without doubt be a most 
important development in the near future. Libraries 
will make tape recordings of speeches, conference 
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discussions, informal talks, interviews and diéation 
sessions. One Metropolitan Borough at least “tapes” 
speeches by eminent visitors for its archives. 


These non-book materials are comparatively new 
to most libraries and, without this book, would largely 
remain so, in small systems and branches. There have 
been signs that libraries, individually and colleétively 
(and the Library Association Examiners) are becoming 
more interested and there has been a need, so far only 
partially satisfied, for a concise description of the 
materials and the methods conneéted with their 
exploration. This primer provides enough informa- 
tion for both librarians commencing a service in non- 
book materials and to Students Studying the methods 
for examinations purposes and for praétical operation. 
Every type of non-book material except periodicals 
(a logical and reasonable omission) is dealt with. 
The purpose of the material is related, a concise descrip- 
tion of it and any machinery conneéted therewith is 
concisely described. Problems of seleétion, cataloguing, 
arrangement, Storage and exploitation are discussed 
with an accuracy which is outstanding and a brevity 
which is almost incredible. This book does not deal 
with all the problems and leaves a great deal unsaid 
and many matters could be disputed in detail but it will 
give a newcomer to the subject and to students of the 
First Professional examination a firm foundation of 
knowledge. Each chapter is concluded with a list 
of further reading and the illustrations are useful as far 
as they go. As usual the book is well printed and 
bound, and the price though higher than for the 
A.A.L. primers of cataloguing and classification is 
reasonable. 


Baker (E. Alan) amd Fosxerr (D. J.) Biblio- 
graphy of Food. Butterworth’s Scientific 
Publications, 1958. £3 3s. 


The great bibliographies of food, Vicaire and 
Simon, have been concerned primarily with gastronomy. 
Here is a bibliography which is uncompromisingly 
not so. It is 4 Select International Bibliography of 
Nutrition, Food and Beverage Technology and Distribution, 
1936-56. A few important books before 1936 have 
been included, but it is true to say that Food Science is 
comparatively new and that the developments of the 
last two decades have overwhelmed and transformed 
all previous work in food technology. Periodical 
literature has been omitted, as this is well covered in 
abstract journals and indexes, and although the biblio- 
gtaphy is described as “international’’ only very im- 
portant foreign works have been included. 


The material is divided into 29 seétions with an 
addenda. The first section deals with general food 
problems such as distribution and marketing, preserva- 
tion, packaging and food analysis, each se¢tion being 
subdivided as necessary. The second group deals 
with different types of food and drink, milk, sugar, 
tea and coffee, cereals, oils, fruits, meats, etc., finishing 
with brewing and wines and spirits. Within each 
section the arrangement is: bibliographies and ab- 
Stracting journals; periodicals, giving title, date of 
first publication, and publisher, which is particularly 
useful in the case of foreign periodicals ; lists of books 
under appropriate headings such as technology and 
manufacture, distribution and marketing, storage, etc., 
and each seétion concludes with a list of organizations 
concerned with the subjeét, listing their publications. 
The volume ends with author and subjeé indexes. 


A great deal of valuable information is gathered 
together here, which will make this work a basic 
source of information for all engaged in the social and 
technical aspeéts of food and drink. Seleét biblio- 
graphies compiled by experts are immensely useful to 
public librarians and to special librarians in marginal 
fields. This thoroughly excellent bibliography will 
undoubtedly hold an important place in many libraries. 
It is well printed and made up, and is easy to read and 
consult. One criticism must be made. The absence of 
authors’ full names means that entries must be checked 
elsewhere before applications to Regional Bureaux 
meet the requirements of bibliographical search through 
their Union Catalogues. Perhaps in a later edition or 
supplement, the full names could be given in the index. 


Liprary OF ConGress. Serial publications 
of the Soviet Union, 1939-1957. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington D.C., 1958. $2.75. 
(Obtainable through H.M.S.O.) 


Russian achievement in science and technology 
received the full blast of recognition when the Sputnik 
appeared in the night sky. It has always been true 
that the western world, and it is now truer than ever, 
could not ignore Russian scientific literature, if we were 
not to be always behind the times or duplicating the 
work of a country vastly more capable in terms of 
finance and manpower—and possibly even time—of 
carrying out major research projects. In the non- 
scientific field, to negleét a close Study of Soviet litera- 
ture would prevent our learning of the economic, 
social and political forces which motivate the behaviour 
of the Soviet Union vis-a-vis the rest of the world. 
Serial Publications of the Soviet Union, 1939-1951, recog- 
nized that Soviet literature must be made as widely 
known as possible. The outstanding success of that 
edition has encouraged the Library of Congress to 
issue a new and much enlarged edition containing 
over 5,000 entries, including all government and non- 
official serial publications between 1939 and 1957. 
In addition the location of any of these serials in the 
Library of Congress or in about 200 libraries in the 
United States and Canada is recorded with the appro- 
priate entry. 

That it will be of prime value to American 
librarians, research workers and scholars in all fields 
of knowledge is undoubted, but it has great importance 
for their colleagues in other countries. Firstly, it is a 
list of Soviet periodicals printed in non-cyrillic type, 
with many helpful notes about issues, irregularity, etc. 
This in itself fills a great need, enabling scholars to 
know what periodicals are being published and 
providing librarians with another of those indispensable 
lists. Secondly, it provides information as to the 
whereabouts of some of these serials, enabling photo- 
copies to be obtained from holding libraries if there are 
no national locations. Thirdly, it could be the basis 
of a scheme for Great Britain to enlarge the provision 
of Soviet periodicals co-operatively on a more extensive 
scale than hitherto. This work could, and should, 
be done either by the British Museum or the National 
Central Library in co-operation with Aslib and D.S.LR. 

Both the editor, Rudolf Smith, and the Library of 
Congress, have brought themselves credit with the 

ublication of this work, published at the incredibly 
iow cost of $2.75 or 20s. 
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Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worip”. 
Dear Sir, 

Mav | comment on a few details in the 
interesting report of the “Library Association 
Youth Section Conference” in your last issue. 
Incidentally, the correét title of the Section is 
the Youth Lébraries Section. 


October 1958. 


Your contributor reports an “animated 
conversation” he overheard between two 
librarians. As I was one of the librarians con- 


cerned, I should like to point out that I did nor 
say the number of backward readers was too 
small to merit consideration. The point I was 
trying to make was that we were in danger of 
paying so much attention to the backward 
reader today that we neglected the gifted reader. 
The child who loves reading, and is capable 
of appreciating the outstanding and unusual 
book, has just as much claim for consideration 
as the child who can scarcely read at all. 

| was amused to read your contributor’s 
classification of children’s librarians. May I 
suggest that there is a fifth category, in which 
librarians have the requisite qualities for work- 
ing with children, including commonsense. 

wonder why it is “gratifying” —and to 
whom—to find “so many lively and attractive 
women” at a professional conference. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) E. H. 
Children’s Librarian. 


Central Library, 
Hendon, N.W.4. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary 
Dear Sir, 


October 29th, 1958. 


CHAUCER House 

You have asked for correspondence, but I 
doubt whether you will like this letter. 

An editorial note in your Aug.-Sept. 
number coolly assumes that my incidental 
reference to a possible site was my whole com- 
plaint against the L.A. Council. That is mis- 
representation. My chief objection was to the 
Council’s secrecy. On that point you are un- 
fairly silent. 

I object to the A.G.M. being told, by the 
Council’s spokesman, that nothing about the 
taking over of Chaucer House had “justified 
even an approach to the Executive Com- 
mittee”. It has never been denied, officially or 
unofficially, that Store Street had been men- 
tioned at an Executive earlier than that A.G.M. 
The Council’s spokesman has never denied that. 
I object, in a matter of this importance, to 
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the members and the Council not being 
currently informed about the progress of the 
negotiations and the possible location of H.Q, 

I don’t objeé& to your journal or any journal 
having all the news there is, but I obje& 
Strongly, notwithstanding my repect for the 
World's past services to librarianship, to its 
having news about the new H.Q. defore the 
Council, the members, the Record and other 
journals. That may be good journalism on 
your part, but it hurts my pride in the L.A. 

My objections, in fact, were to secrecy, to 
leakages of information that were unofficial, 
but never officially confirmed, never officially 
denied, except once, by a Council spokesman 
at the A.G.M., and then incorrectly. 

Incidentally, I expressed the hope that the 
L.A. was on the way up above Malet Place. 
Store Street is noisy. Even recently its purlieus 
were squalid. An earlier H.Q. Committee 
looked on it and turned tail, partly because the 
property then available there was not freehold, 
The one attraction of Malet Place was that the 
land is freehold. 

Duff Brown, first editor of your journal, was 
all for openness in our affairs. Would that he 
were here now to castigate L.A. secrcey. He 
could be scathing where I can be only mild, 
And he was the first to try for a permanent 
home for us. Refer to his project of 1903. He 
thought—I can only follow him in thinking— 
that nothing but the best was good enough for 
our professional home. You say: the change 
“will not cost us a single penny”. I’m staggered. 
Why should it 7, My goodness, aren’t we being 
compulsorily moved ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. SAVAGE. 
23 Braidburn Crescent, 
Edinburgh 10. 

[We welcome any letter from Dr. Savage, as we 
do his writings at all times. Nor do we resent it 
any way his suggestion that we have been unfair, 
although we think it mistaken. Two points of view 
are surely allowable on any question and our division 
on the matter of the Store Street site is a case im 
point. In the same category, as surely, is the secrecy 
which is the gravamen of bis charge against the L.A. 
Council. That Council is a democratically elected 
assembly of representatives of the membership and 
it apparently shares our belief that an incomplete 
transaction such as the one now being concluded by 
the Council is wisely withheld from public comment 
until it is complete. This is not secrecy in amy 
vicious sense but a common precaution where the ex- 
change of valuable properties is concerned. — 
EDITOR.) 
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